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4 he Christmas Carols Are True 
* 


: 

Mr. Loomer: Most of us throughout Christendom today are extending 
each other the season’s greetings and wishing each other a Merry 
Christmas. We join in this traditional greeting. 

But our concern at present is to inquire about the meaning of Christ- 
mas. Indeed, to put it somewhat bluntly, what is merry about Christmas? 
i At Christmas we celebrate the birth of a child; but what is merry 
about the birth of a child who was destined to end his life on a cross? 
We give and receive gifts in honor of him who has been called the 
Prince of Peace; but what is peaceful about a man who has said that he 
came not to bring peace but a sword? We say that Christmas is an occa- 
sion of glad tidings, of great joy, of good news; but what is there of good 
news and glad tidings about Him who talked of our forgiving others 
eventy times seven? Jesus was not good news to his contemporaries. 
Why, then, should we, or can we, be merry at Christmas? 

In terms of the sentimental way most of us celebrate Christmas and 
he meaning which we derive from it, perhaps Old Scrooge was right: 
' “What else can I be but cross,” said Scrooge, “when I live in such a 
vorld of fools as this. Merry Christmas (in tone of derision). Out upon 
Merry Christmas! What’s Merry Christmas to you but a time for paying 
ills without money; a time for finding yourself a year older and not an 
our richer; a time for balancing your books and having every item in 
hem presented dead against you? If I could work my will, every idiot 
vho goes about with “Merry Christmas’ on his lips should be boiled with 
is own pudding and buried with a stake of holly through his heart, he 
hould! Merry Christmas—bah—humbug!” 

| Do you think that there is any truth, Robbins, to Scrooge’s charge? 
Would you be willing to defend Scrooge at all? 


Mr. Rossins: Who would be willing to defend Scrooge on Christmas 
Day, miserable old sinner that he was? Yet, to give the old boy his due, 
‘am forced to say that if Christmas is only sentimental and shallow in its 
bservance, if there is only an exchange of presents without an exchange 
of good will, then Scrooge certainly has a point, for he seems to be saying 
hat Christians pick out one day to be Christian and leave three hundred 
ind sixty-four days of the year to be as mean and hard as he is. 

- Scrooge is not a hypocrite at least, for he keeps all the days alike. 
He is not an admirable man, but at least he is an honest man. He is not 
vise, but I think that he is consistent. 
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Mr. Loomer: Could it also be said that Scrooge is significant beca 
he is an extreme instance of what we ourselves really are underneath 0 
inside ourselves? We may not like to admit this on a day such 
Christmas. 


Mr. Rozsins: We would, I believe, be very happy to admit it. If yal 
will look at Scrooge after he became a better man, I think that we tend 
to identify ourselves not with the bad Scrooge but with the good one, 
especially with that great transformation which takes place in Scrooge. 
We know that we are not the villains that we seem to be. We want to 
have that marvelous change which came upon him as a result of those 
ghosts and so on. This was a painful experience, but it was a good one 
for him. After all, at the end, you know, Dickens could report of Scrooge 
that it was said of him that, if any man knew how to keep Chose 
he did. 


Mr. Loomer: It should be noticed, though, that Scrooge underwe 

this great change of heart, which you talk about, on Christmas Eve ofl 
he had seen himself for the miserable sinner that he in fact was. That i is, 
the hope at Christmas for a better world of better men rests upon a 
rather radical evaluation of ourselves, and this is part of the message 
of Scrooge. 


Mr. Rossins: This is rather difficult, is it not, on Christmas Day? 
The lights burning on the tree, and you are suggesting that we should 
make a radical examination of ourselves. 


Mr. Loomer: It is difficult to search our souls on any day, but, after 
all, we are talking about the meaning of Christmas, and I am suggesting, 
that at least part of its meaning is this coming to know ourselves as we 
really are for both the good and the bad which are within us. . 


Mr. Rossins: But people generally, I think, look upon Christmas as a 
day for the children; in fact, it is a day for everybody to be a little child- 
ish. It is the family at play. We exchange gifts. And it is a day to forget 
that there is a certain smell of commercialism which may be wrapped 
around those presents originally. And there is Santa Claus—he has pre- 
empted the day, as it were. Santa Claus has made us remember only the | 
good things that we have received that we do not deserve. We do not 
want to examine ourselves too closely on Christmas Day. 4 


Mr. Loomer: I am not trying to enter the picture on Christmas Day 
as a dark cloud, but is this not precisely one of the reasons why we do 


sentimentalize Christmas? Christmas heightens for us the need for | 
3 "I 
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this self-scrutiny, because only as we come to know ourselves can we 
undergo the change about which you yourself have spoken, and I am 
suggesting that without this element of radical evaluation I really do not 
think that we go much beyond the Old Scrooge at Christmas. 


Mr. Rossins: If we are ever really to know ourselves, if we are ever 
to find any good in us to celebrate and to be merry about on this day, 
then I suggest that we have to remember this: That Christmas is only 
the beginning. 


_ Mr. Loomer: You mean that it is the beginning of the birth of the 
Christian Era. 

_ Mr. Rossins: Not only that; it is the beginning of the fuller signifi- 
cance of the Christian story—the great events, the teachings of Jesus, his 
life, even his death, all lie beyond this beginning. The full meaning of 
‘Christmas can be seen only in terms of this whole story; and it is only in 
terms of this full story that we can see what right we have to be merry 
at Christmas time. 


_ Mr. Loomer: I am willing to go along with this point; in fact, I am 
eager to do so. But I think that we ought to realize that we are making 
it a little more difficult for ourselves to answer the question as to what 
tight we do have to be merry at Christmas. After all, while Christmas 
does celebrate the birth of the Savior, at least for Christians we have to 
remember that he ended on a cross. Now, what is merry about that? 
And the Sermon on the Mount, to take another illustration, with its 
high demands, is not exactly good news, either. 


_ Mr. Rossins: Yes. I am conscious of the implications of that. I notice 
at even the beginnings, the Christian birth story itself, is usually 
ftened to make it more palatable. We like to think of the Wise Men, 
¢ animals, the shepherds, the star—the whole scene of the adoration— 
ut we like to forget the slaughter of the innocents, the whole hatred of 
Herod against this child, the flight into Egypt. There must be some real 
ignificance in Herod’s belief that the birth of this child, to us the 


lorious and happy event, was to him a threat. 


Mr. Loomer: There is a real significance to it. This becomes even more * 
plicit later on in the Gospels, because we see that Jesus was an actual 
threat to many people, including the good people of his country, the 
cribes and Pharisees. He saw through them very clearly, and he saw 
them for what they in fact were. Jn other words, he was a judgment 
upon people. He was, in fact, a threat; so that Christmas, to be sure, is a 
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time of celebrating the birth of a Savior, but it is also a time for 
celebrating the birth of a threat, if you will. ? 


Mr. Rossins: Well, a threat in the sense that goodness and excellence 
is always the judgment. A threat, all right, but on all of us we feel a 
judgment when we fail to come up to this standard of excellence and 
goodness. . 

You know, even the parts of the gospel which we look upon as most 
precious in their promise of grace and forgiveness also put demands 
upon us: “Love your enemies; be kind to those who despitefully use yous 
walk the second mile; be a good Samaritan.” 


Mr. Loomer: May it not be that the situation is a little bit deeper than 
that? Whatever else the Bible is, it appears to me that it is never senti= 
mental. It is interesting to look, for example, at the character of the 
parables which Jesus used from time to time to describe the Kingdom of 
God. Whenever he uses a parable which begins by stressing grace and 
mercy and forgiveness as the essence of the Kingdom, he ends the par- 
able, always, with the declaration of judgment or justice, sometimes even 
of wrath. I think, for example, of one of our most treasured parables, 
namely, that of the Prodigal Son. You recall that the younger son, who 
had gone astray, is forgiven by his father; but, nonetheless, the older 
son, who has been faithful to him for many years, keeps all the property. 
That is, the property is not subdivided between the two sons, because: 
to do this would have been the essence of sentimentality. 


Mr. Roszins: If we are to go deeper into it, as you put it, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, while justice is given its full weight in all these 
parables, mercy and forgiveness are equally real; and, when combined. 
with justice, it clears itself of the charge of sentimentality and becomes 
an unsentimental love. And this is good news for us all. I suggest that 
this is part of the reason why we have a right to be merry at Christ $ 
and why we can celebrate the birth of the Child. 


Mr. Loomer: The fact of forgiveness and mercy is good news, I too 
think, but I am concerned again that we do not take this fact out of its 
context. Jesus is good news, but he is also bad news, and I am suggesting 
that we cannot understand the good news unless we also understand th 
bad news. 4 

Jesus brought mercy, but he also brought judgment; he brought 
threat. That is, the Old Scrooge had to die in order that the new - 
could be born. Jesus was, after all, a threat to St. Paul, and Paul had to 
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have his Damascus road experience before the Apostle Paul could 
be born. 


| Mr. Rossins: This is a fact, but it is a melancholy fact. I am forced to 
accept it, of course, because it is the condition of spiritual growth. But I 
insist that there is a joyous fact which I do not think we have yet fully 
‘admitted. It is this: However we may have fallen from the standards of 
excellence, however we may have missed our real destiny, we are still 
‘under the judgment of a merciful Father, who, in the birth of Jesus, 
‘symbolizes the way in which we may also be reborn into the new year 
of grace, 


| Mr. Loomer: At this point we are possibly closer to the bedrock of this 
full gospel about which you have been talking, although I am not sure 
that we will have the time to develop this point adequately. 

The joy of Christmas, I agree, is more than a human story. Jesus is a 
threat not because of Jesus himself but because of something more. The 
Christian story is good news if we see in Jesus the presence and power of 
_a god who was more than the earthly Jesus. This god i is referred to in 
_ the Scriptures as the Holy Spirit. But the good news is not that God was 
_ present in a man only once upon a time. The glad tidings of Christmas 
'are that this divine presence and power, which was in Jesus, is also 


_ present in us. 
‘ 


Mr. Rosgsins: So it is that the Christmas star painfully confronts our 
own darkness with light. Yet, it guides us gently into a new era of hope 
and faith. The spirit of Christmas never dies, because it is both with God 
and with men. 


Mr. Loomer: Christmas is a living holiday because of sentimental 
reverence to the principles of peace, not just because of a shallow piety 
‘toward ideals which we say have no relationship to actual life. It is a 
living holiday not because it offers temporary escape from harsh business 
realities. Christmas is a living holiday because it is the universal dream 
of a better world, a nobler race, a brotherhood of man, which has found 
God adequate to the deepest needs of the human spirit. 

But the joy of this Christ, it seems to me, is not a simple thing, and his 
good news is not an easy obligation. The peace of Christmas can be had 
only by paying a price. This price is the refusal to cling to those passing 
values by which most of us live most of the time. It involves a willingness 
to devote ourselves to that higher power in our midst from whence come 
all our goods. 
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The good will of Christmas is built upon the story of the Good Samat- 
itan and the parable of the Prodigal Son, the forgiving seventy times 
seven, the anguished cry of the publican, who would not even look to 
heaven but searched his heart and asked for mercy because of his wrong: 
doing. This good will is grounded upon a love which implements its 
in terms of justice and equality where all the barriers of race, colo 
creed, and class are torn down so that each may have his cup run over, 
This is the good will based upon our common need for forgiveness; for, 
if we were to receive according to our own merits, we would be Poot 
indeed. 

This is the deeper side of Christmas. Without it, the sacrifice of war 
becomes a mockery, a tragedy which knows no release, a victory which 
can lead only to defeat. And, yet, this idea of Christmas has been 
adorned by gathering up into itself the best hopes and rights of mani 
peoples and many different cultures. 

It is a pleasure to present now Ernest Colwell, president of the Univer: 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Colwell will talk on the theme of how the Christm : 
carols embody the fulness and realism of the Christian story. | 


Mr. Corwett: What we are talking about today is the meaning of 
Christmas. This meaning exists outside ourselves and can really be seen 
in the Christmas carols which we all sing. But some of us have used eve 
the carols in debasing Christmas into a sentimental orgy. Actually, = | 
Christmas carols celebrate not only the fact that Jesus was born but | 
the meaning which Christians have found in Jesus. ; 

This Christian interpretation of Christmas is an interpretation of real- 
ity. Christmas is much more than tinsel and Santa Claus. It’is not a 
dream projected upon a cloud by a magic lantern. It is not merely the 
Pious expression of human desires. The Christmas carols, for all their 
jubilance, accept the hard and tragic aspects of human existence. | 

There is an earthy smell about the carols. The Christmas carols were 
first sung by people who knew what a manger was used for. They 
worked in stables; they took care of cattle. An ox to them was more 
than a picture in a book or an ornament to a créche in a cathedral or 
in a department-store window. The animals are real; the manger is real; 
the cold winter night is really cold. Therefore it is not strange that the 
baby is real. There is a live baby in that manger! He gets cold; he gcisy 
hungry; and he cries. 


See the dear little Jesus 
See the poor little Stranger 
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Sadly crying, 
There he is lying, 
Naked in the manger. 


Why should a Savior cry? Why should the Son of God weep? Must he 
hare the tragedy of human life? Is evil so real and so potent that, when 
‘he Prince of Peace is crowned, it shall be with thorns? Part of the. real- 
ity of Jesus springs from his involvement in human tragedy. Even in 
Christmas carols, evil is real and suffering is inescapable. 


t 


The holly bears a berry as red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ to do poor sinners good. 
The holly and the ivy—when they are both full grown 

Of all the trees that are in the wood 

The holly bears the crown. 


The blood of this baby will be shed upon a cross, a cross which is still a 
stumbling block to philosophers and an offense to established religion. 
| The Christmas carols proclaim a faith that the great can be known 
in the small, God in a child, the triumphant in the vanquished, and the 
‘mighty in the meek. 

_ The Jesus of these carols is born in an insignificant village. He is born 
‘in a stable and sleeps in a manger. Shepherds are his courtiers—not 
‘Christmas Eve-pageant shepherds clothed in bright robes made up for 
the occasion by the ladies of the church, but shepherds who slept out all 
night and worked all day—a dull and dusty court indeed! And though 
Phillips Brooks in his carol changed Bethlehem from a village to a town, 
he made it “the Jittle town of Bethlehem” whose quiet streets were a 
strange meeting place for “the hopes and fears of all the years.” 

A stranger place for the Savior of Men to be born could not be found. 
Tn that Roman world he surely deserved birth at the capital, at imperial 
Rome itself, on one of the hills of the Eternal City. But if not at the 
capital of empire, then in some great city—Alexandria, for example, or 
Antioch. If he must be born in Palestine, then surely in Jerusalem! But, 
no, the carols sing, “When Christ our Lord was born in distant Bethle- 
hem. . 

If the Soyior of the World were to be born today, all of us would ex- 
pect him to be born in our own country, in one of the great cities that 
adorn and dominate our culture. And we Americans would not expect 
him to be born i in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Yet the carol singers be- 
lieved that the one who was borri to do poor sinners good was really 
born in obscurity and humility in ancient Bethlehem. The carolers could 
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believe that, if he came a second time, he might come to a Bethlehem 
crowded with steelworkers. . . 
The Christmas carols are realistic, and they are also “tidings of cor 
fort and joy.” 
Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart, and soul, and voice; 
Give ye heed to what we say: 
“News! News! 
“Jesus Christ is born today.” 


Happiness is their exuberant emphasis. 


Go tell it on the mountains, 
Over the hills and everywhere.... 


This happiness is produced by the devotion it expresses—a devotion 
which centers on Jesus as the revelation of God’s love. The Christi 
sing at Christmas because they believe that this love is the best of all 
real things and therefore worthy of their deepest devotion. So it is not 
strange that they sing birthday songs to Jesus. 

These songs of rejoicing celebrate the meaning which Christians have 
found in devotion to Jesus and to God. This meaning is salvation. The: 
true Christian is saved from aimlessness, from boredom, from the cor-' 
rosive power of suspicion, fear, and hate. The Christian finds peace both 
within himself and with his fellows. This inner peace means loss of 
wasting tensions. Long before psychiatry, and far beyond Freud, Chris- 
tians have known that salvation means health. The Christian finds fulfil. 
ment rather than frustration in the course of his life. p. 

His faith is a confident acceptance of a reality; it is a discriminating 
choice. He chooses certain values—real, enduring, transcending his | 
achievement or those of the best of his own day and time. But he does 
not choose all values as equal. The world he accepts contains mountain 
peaks and valleys. In his world the highest value is God, and it is through | 
Jesus that he finds his way to this ultimate peak. Thus, the Christian is | 
devoted to God, and the devotion is focused in Jesus—a real person rather | 
than a rational abstraction, a suggestion of God’s meaning rather than | 
an exhaustion of God’s meaning, a leader and not a definition, a savior | 
rather than a philosopher. Since this Savior lives in the gospel stories 
in peace and in humility, the Christmas carols are songs of peace, songs. 
of humility. ; 

The “Peace on earth and mercy mild” does not stand alone in the | 
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carol. It rhymes with “God and sinner reconciled.” Jesus means peace 
because, the Christian believes, God was in him, reconciling the world 
to himself. This even God could not do without anguish and self-sacri- 
‘fice. But the grace of God, the self-giving of God, God’s love which out- 
runs the prodigal hastening home and is there to meet him—this is good 
‘news; this is the gospel that Jesus proclaimed. Devotion to this God 
‘makes it possible to live peacefully in this world without repudiating 
moral values. 

' Peaceful people are humble people. Jesus knew this, and he never 
wearied of attacking pride. The Gospels know this, and they show us 
Jesus exemplifying a humility that made it possible for him to lose him- 
self in his devotion to God. The Christmas carols know this and never 
weary of the theme 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet head. 


Detate and pride are the Christian vices. Love and humility are the 
‘Christian virtues. 
: Too often in this modern world, people turn from the beauty which 
throughout the centuries has been one of the by-products of a life of 
| devotion. The creative power of religion shines in the blazing beauty 

of cathedral windows created in the so-called “dark” ages. It surges 
in the contagious rhythms of revival songs, and it breathes through the 
| delicious sorrow of such Negro spirituals as “Steal away to Jesus.” It 
| catches the glow of the carefree bappincss of childhood’s devotion in the 
Christmas carols: 

Bring a torch, Jeannette, Isabella. 


Some of these carols remind us of the strange beauty of Holiness in such 
| phrases as 

Star of wonder, star of light, 
or 

Lo, how a rose e’er blooming 

From tender stem hath sprung! 


Although we have not seen Jesus as a child nor heard the challenging 
message as he proclaimed it on Galilean hillsides, even though we may 
not have found it possible by faith to achieve a personal devotion through 
him to God, we know something of what devotion to good can create. 

We have found through our €xperience of the mutual devotion of 
husband and wife a sense of peace and the confident assurance that two 
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can stand together—even against the world. More rarely, in friendship, | 
we have experienced the devotion expressed by David in his lament oval 
Jonathan: ql 
Thy love to me was wonderful, y 
Passing the love of women. wal 
How are the mighty fallen, 
And the weapons of war perished! 


In these limited devotions to wife and to friend we have found a 
measure of peace, of humility, of beauty, and even of courage. How 
much more shall we find them where the object of our devotion is an |}. 
ultimate and inclusive good. Christians are devoted to a God who tran jj 
scends the limitations of time and place and culture which distort their 
view, but a God who is real, dependable, and available. The carols which | 
express this devotion are sung in Polish, in French, in Chinese, and in |} 
Russian, by children and by men and women. The God whom ia 
revealed and the Christians adore has the quality of universality. 

To the Christians the Christmas carols mean humility, beauty, and | 
joy, based on a devotion that is at once religious and realistic. But, show 
all, in a dark day the Christmas carols mean courage. Christian faith will 
not escape suffering and all frustration. But it will suffer with God, and | 
it will not despair. Nothing should dismay you if you have found the | 
love of God in Jesus. 4 

Who can separate us from Christ’s love? a 

Can trouble, or misfortune, or persecution, or hunger, or destitution, 
or danger, or the sword? But in all these things we are more than vic- /f 
torious through him who loved us. “ft 

For I am convinced that neither death nor life, nor angels nor their | 
hierarchies, nor the present nor the future, nor any supernatural forces ! 
either of height or depth, nor anything else in creation will be ab ble to 
separate us from the love God has shown in Jesus Christ our Lord! 


on 


God rest you merry, Gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay. 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 

O tidings of comfort and joy! 


This is Good News! This is the Christian Gospel. And it is true. 


“The Christmas Adventure’” 


| >K 


_ Announcer: This night, the story of the one great folk holiday of the 
Western world! 

Narrator: This hour, the adventure of peace on earth, good will toward 
men which is the Christmas adventure!...How did Christmas take its 
present form? Why this particular season for the giving of gifts? From 
hence the customs of special greetings—why the holly, the ivy, the mistletoe, 
he Christmas stocking, the Christmas tree, and its ornaments? And from 
what sources the sleighbells, the reindeer, the Christmas feast, Santa Claus? 

Music: Imperial Rome effect 

Narrator: Now the city is Rome, two thousand years ago. This year, the 
nate and the tribunes have met, the levies have been trained and armed, 
he Roman rule maintained, the Roman roads extended, the Roman taxes im- 
posed and collected. This week, in an age remarkably like our own, the 
manifold business of Rome has gone forward. ... 

This day, this year, the Roman legions rule in Spain and Africa, in Greece 
ind Egypt. England is a misty island beyond the Roman world. Palestine is 
in obscure native state between Asia Minor and the Arabian desert. 

Music: gay motif 

Narrator: But this day, this December 17th, two thousand years ago, war 
’r No war, tapers shine before the Roman houses. ... The streets are gay with 
sreetings. ... The public places are decked with flowers. ...The schools are 
losed; ...and in the homes the spirit is holiday. ... 

Crowd: laughter and excitement 

Narrator: This day in the Roman household... . 

Pater: Ah ha, Caius, no school today, lad, eh? No painful learning of 
etters? 

Cats: No school indeed, father. Not even study. 

Wire: The children have been long ready for the holiday. They have been 
naking clay images, not letters. 

Pater: I know. Images for the season’s gifts. "Tis always this way, wife. 
[he lamps burnished? The tapers lighted? 

Wire: The lamps have been burnished for days. Ah me, it’s hard to tell 
who is the more childish, you or the children. 


*Excerpts from a broadcast on December 19, 1945, of “The Human Adventure,” a 
veekly dramatic program formerly preserited by the University of Chicago. 
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Pater: Well, it’s a good feast, wife. A-full seven days of rejoicing of mastes} 
and slave together. "Tis always a good feast, out of the good old times—ou 
Roman Saturnalia. iL 

Narrator: The Saturnalia—the feast of Saturn! Oldest of the Italic gods, 
Saturn is thought to be a jovial, kindly deity. His reign, therefore, is a time of 
good cheer and good will and his festival ushers in a season of peace and 
plenty. ... A season of peace on earth .. .a time of happiness for all mankind, 
A sort os Christmas holiday, long established before Christ. Such is the} 
Roman feast of the Saturnalia. And still another Roman festival influencing! 
the later celebration of Christmas is the feast of the Kalends in January. .. | 

Girt: Thus, Julia, to you, honeyed things that the year to come may be ul ' 
of sweetness. . 

Youtn: A wal good mother, that the new year may be full of light... 

Man: A copper coin, my son. May your studies prosper. . 

Man 2: Silver, old friend, and the season’s warmest wrishele 

Maw 3: Gold, centurion, that plenty be yours for the ewtlensicaale 


Narrator: The Kalends—from which our word “calendar” comes—fallls 
on the 15th of January, and the beginning of the Roman civil year begins E 
three-day celebration. Houses are decorated, good wishes exchanged, a 
presents called strenae are given. In Latin countries today, themselves some- 
time Roman colonies, the custom of giving presents is far more widely 
served on New Year’s than at Christmas. Today the French word for holi 
presents is étrennes—a modern word for the old Roman strenae. q 

Music: reverent and religious 


Hoty Man (reading Gospel): “And they came into the house and they saw 
the young child with Mary, his mother; and they fell down and worship 
him; and opening their treasures they gered him gue, gold and — 
cense and myrrh... 

Narrator: Out of Palestine, the gospel of the Redeemer makes its way into 
the Greco-Roman world. As Professor William Warren Sweet of the Dom 
School of the University of Chicago writes: 


Sweet: “The early Christians were too completely absorbed in the Lordi 
imminent return to be much concerned about the date of his physical 
birth. |!. Not until about the middle of the Fourth Century was Decem 
25th, long accepted as the birthday of the Son, and for centuries regarded as 
the beginning of the astronomical year, formally set aside by the church at 
Rome for observance as the actual birth date of Jesus. Moreover, the church 
rites were austere, religious, purely spiritual. But the people, loving the gaiety 
and the good cheer of the old traditional celebrations, clung to the form of the 
Saturnalia and the friendliness of the Kalends of January.” } 
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Music: religious suggestion 
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Narrator: From Rome, for a thousand years, devoted missionaries of the 
faith carry the gospel to fierce tribes beyond the borders of the known 
yorld....One misisonary, a hundred, a thousand... many set out. Few, 
ew return. Yet from those who do return, the church gleans a dearly bought 
nowledge of the peoples and the customs of the northern lands, learns to 
put that knowledge to fruitful use. Thus the returned missionary reports 
his superior... . 

_ Misstonary: In the northern forests, the winter season comes on in Novem- 
der. Among the Germans, the time is called Yule. Among the Celts, Samhain. 
t is a time of deep snow—and with the first snows, cattle are slaughtered. 
\fter the slaughter there is much feasting, and much sacrifice to the pagan 
ds, even among our new converts. 

Assor (stern): Against this, we must set our faces. In olden times, the 
ints and martyrs of our God died under torture rather than so betray our 
Lord. 

_ Misstonary: If need be, so should I die, reverend Abbot. But it is my 
thought that merrymaking is not evil of itself. Striving to make innocent 
and joyful the rites of the pagans, we have caused our chapels to be decked 
in leaves and on our altars we have placed pine branches. They have paid 
much veneration to the shrub holly. So we have used holly above our doors 
to confound evil spirits. 

_ Assot: This seems a pleasant custom. But what of the sacrifices? 

_ Musstonary: We have taught the pagans no longer to sacrifice cattle to 
their gods, with evil spells and heathen prayers, but that they feast, giving 
thanks to our dear Lord as the true giver of all abundance. . 

_ Assor: With proper prayers and with thankful spirit . Teed, 
Missionary: Their sacred trees I have decked with our images of holy 
Imeaning, I have made a harmless green tree of their holy mistletoe. 
Assort: Excellent, excellent. 

_ Musstonary: Then you approve, reverend Abbot? 

| Assor: Certainly I approve. So the winter feast be innocent and of good 
cheer? Why, I myself would gather the ivy and the holly. 

Music: first suggestion of Christmas 

Narrator: In Britain, as it was in Rome and in northern Europe, mid- 
winter is a time of folk festival long before the conversion to Christianity. 
‘The Venerable Bede, saint of the church, chronicler of Britain—the historian 
Bede, writing about the year 700, relates: 

Bene: “The ancient peoples of the Angles began the year on December 
25th, when we now celebrate the birthday of our Lord. And the very night 
which is also holy to us, they called in their tongue ‘modra niht,’ which is 
Mother’s Night, by reason we suspect of the ceremonies they performed.” 
Narrator: To England, neither so Latin as Italy or France, nor so Teu- 


ay 
ce 
Fail D4 
tonic as the Germanies and the Scandinavias—to England the scholar turn! 
to trace still other origins of our American Christmas customs and traditions) 
And it is no accident that from merrie England we derive so much of the 
spirit and substance of merry Christmas. 
Music: “Wassail Song” | 
Vorce: The servers and carvers . . . the singers of carols . . . the bearers oi 
the Yule log... make ready ... make ready ... (laughter). a 
Coox: Ah, but we feast a brave company in the master’s hall. Here, lass) 
no lingering under the mistletoe. Kissed you'll be this Christmastide, but nol} 
till the feast be on the table. Roger, the best wine in the servers! Arthur, ready 
with the pies on the platter! Ah, now, let me give the proper touch to the 
peacock. There, how is that, boys? 
Boy: Might the tail feathers be a little more to the full? 
Coox: There. Looks it alive? 
Boy: To the very life! 
Coox: Good boy! Now hark’ee, young David . . . at the moment the Yule 
log is fetched in, you follow with the meat... . John, you with the mustard 
and brawn. .. . Harold, you go next. . . . Careful lads . . . smartly now, Will) 
and Thomas bearing the boar’s head. In you go, lads. 
Voices: cheer offstage 
Music: wassail } 4 
Narrator: Thus a Christmas feast in the time of Henry the Seventh. Here, 
by the year 1500, the pre-Christian origins of the ceremony are almost is 
pletely forgotten. Yet the boar’s head served during the winter solstice may be 
traced back to pagan times. Following Henry the Seventh, Henry the Eighth 
wrote some of his own carols. And following Henry the Eighth, his self 
willed daughter Elizabeth insisted that the growing custom of giving as 
mas presents be rigorously observed in regard to her own royal person. . . « 
But the England of Elizabeth, the England of the court masque, the popu 
lar theater, the dancing on the green—Elizabethan England soon falls under 
the sway of a sterner spirit—the spirit of the Puritans. In 1644, Christmas 
happens to fall on the last Wednesday of December, a day appointed by the 
Lords and Commons for fasting and humiliation. In its zeal against carnal 
pleasures, the Puritan Parliament proceeds not only against abuses but against . 
Christmas itself. Thus the Puritan legislature: 
Sound: gavel on desk three times 
Puritan: This day, heretofore called the Feast of the Nativity, is hereafter 
to be kept as a fast with solemn humiliation calling to remembrance our sins 
and the sins of our forefathers. The Parliament will meet, business will be 
done, the people will no longer observe this sinful so-called Christmas. All 
in favor.... 
Att: Aye. 
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Purrran: All opposed... . 

Few: Nay! 

_ Sound: bang of gavel 

Puritan: So ordered. The Lord Mayor and the City Marshal will enforce 
he law in the city of London! 


Music: derisive 


_ Narrator: The Lord Mayor may bluster, the City Marshal command. Yet 
doets are seldom friends to Puritans, and a rhyme against the overzealous 
teformers confronts them with satire as stinging as they are stern. Samuel 
Butler rhymes in Hudibras: 
‘Borzer: “They quarrel with mince pies and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge, 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose 
. And blaspheme custard through the nose!” 

Narrator: Parliament or no Parliament, the people of London and of 
England are of no mind to give up their most ancient and most beloved 
holiday. Protests are fervid, bitter and direct... . Parliament meets on Christ- 
mas Day for twelve Puritan years, but the plain folk will have none of its 
tulings. The shops remain stubbornly closed, the people still observe Christ- 
mas. And in Puritan New England: 

\ Sound: crier’s bell 


| Crrer: Hear ye, hear ye. This year, 1659, it is enacted by the General Court 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay: Whosoever shall be found observing any 
such day as Christmas or the like, either by forbearing of labor, feasting, or 
in any other way as a festival, shall be fined five shillings . . . (fading). . 
‘Hear ye, hear ye. Whosoever shall observe Christmas shall be fined five 
shillings. .. 

iia: But in New England, the laws are soon repealed. Yet, of the 
Puritan reaction, Proféssor Sweet records: 

Sweet: “The Puritans objected to Christmas on three counts: They ob- 
jected on the ground that many customs were of pagan origin. They desired 
to purge the evangelical observance of what they felt to be Catholic or Angli- 
can practices. They disliked the excesses—real or fancied—which had come 

into being during the holidays. Not until about 1880 did the extreme Puritan 
groups begin to observe Christmas as a religious festival. By then, in America, 
‘most people had accepted Christmas as a social as well as a religious holiday. 
As a matter of fact, it had come to represent a combination of many imported 
traditions, observances and secular customs.” 
Narrator: As a matter of fact, the American Christmas is a combination 
of many practices. It began and remains a composite festival, the gift of many 
lands and peoples. 
It seems strange that the marriage of the German Prince to the English 
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Queen Victoria could affect our Christmas customs here in America, but 
does, for Prince Albert brought with him>the German custom of the Chri 
mas tree, which then became an English custom and eventually a custom 
the whole world. The modern Christmas tree, by about 1915, begins to appe 
with electric lights, an American invention, and following them, silveres 
colored, and artificial trees. 4 

But where does the Christmas sleigh, piled high with gifts, ajingle wit 
sleigh-bells, come from? y 

Music: Russian ‘ 

Russtan: That music! Those bells! They are Russian. How does Fathe 
Christmas with his beard and high boots come visit the children? How els 
but by a sleigh in the snow? How else but by reindeer from Russia? 

Narrator: And Christmas in Holland! Christmas to the dance of woode 
shoes! The wooden shoe was the first place for gifts, but some little bo} 
thinking his shoes wouldn’t be big enough, perhaps hung up his stocking 
Now in America, everybody hangs up stockings. 

Music: old English reel h, 

Narrator: And in England, entering upon a century of peace after th 
Napoleonic Wars. . . . In England, a young American author looks upor 
Christmas revel... . 

Sound: very gay party, laughter 

Masrer (British): Ha ha, Pll warrant you have no such custom as thi 
in America! .. 

Irvine: Dancing we have, indeed. But nothing like this—in costume, co 
bined with the playing of pranks. ian 

Master: Aye, this is the revel of the Lord of Misrule. Comes from monkis 
times I’m told. And the monks got it from the Roman Saturnalia, wher 
master and slave were on equal footing once a year. Here you see owner an 
tenant, master and servant, join in the merrymaking. 

Narrator: Thus from the Bracebridge Hall sketches of Washington Irvin 
an eyewitness description of a traditional English Christmas. And from th 
pen of Washington Irving, too, joining the merriment of old-fashioned hol 
day with the legends of the Dutch pioneers of New Amsterdam—the belove 
central figure of America’s Christmas Eve . . . is 

Sanra (off): Ho ho ho ho.. 

Vorce: That's Santa Claus . i heard him. . . 

Narrator: Yes, that is Santa Claus. First ters must be celebrated 1 Wash 
ington Irving in prose. Then he must be immortalized in verse, probably b 
Dr. Clement | Moore, Professor of Divinity in a New York Theological Sem 
nary. Next he is given his first pictorial representation on the drawing 
of Thomas Nast, the famous New York cartoonist. . . . Well, every 
knows this famous description of his appearance: sf 


ae “His oes ae Spek, his daples ‘ioe miersy, 
___ His cheeks are like roses, his nose like a cherry. era) 
| He has a broad face and a little round belly . aoe 
That shakes when he laughs like a bowiful of jelly. . ae 
Pieri Whar oe Gow thee Acneciead ‘sketched Santa Claus. ere the 
eal Santa Claus looked like this: } se 
Boy: “His eyes how they glitter, his form dressed in black aS 
__. A bundle of switches he bears on his back; 
His robe is a bishop’s, his mount is a donkey, > 
He’s as wizened and worried and dry as a monkey.” > det 
_ Narrator: That might well be a schoolboy’s description of the original — 
3t. Nicholas. For St. Nicholas, you see, was an Eastern ascetic. 
Boy: “No saint by the Bosphorus tended as he 
To the poor and the homeless, we all must agree. 
The maid without dower is his sa concern, 
eee gee eer tie sing ing stern; 
He preached and he saved and he died full of hope-el 
St. Nicholas of Myra, near Constantinople!” 
NarrATOoR: That was Santa Claus. That was, to be precise, St. Nicholas of 
Myra, who died in ¢ ns \ople in the year 343. St. Nicholas came to be ~ 
the patron saint oa and bankers, mariners, pawnbrokers, maidens and 
scholars, and, , thieves! w 
_ The story of las is rather well documented. In the year 1087, the 
people of Bari, in Taly, recovered the good saint’s bones from the Saracens. 
He is buried in Bari this very 
_ But that of course was the old St. Nicholas. As we told you, he has long 
since lived in America. oe 
| Gre: Everybody knows Santa Claus is an American! f- 
~ Narrator: Exactly. The modern Santa Claus is a cosmopolitan travelet aoe 
but he is a native “New Yorker—an American, by virtue of more thana 
hundred years’ ” residence | on these shores! aioe 
nae “But we heard him exclaim as he drove out of sight: pes As 
Merry Christmas t all and to all a good night!” sab 
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